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A survey of public education in Alabama} — The statewide survey of 
public education is proving to be an instrument of great power. A recent 
case in point is the survey of Delaware by the General Education Board. 
As a result of the survey a new educational code has been written into the 
law of the state, a code which at one stroke abolishes all sorts of outworn 
practices and supplies the state in sweeping fashion with a more rational set 
of standards and requirements. The survey and code are almost certain to 
give education in Delaware a tremendous uplift. It is significant that since 
this survey report was published Mr. Pierre S. du Pont has given the state 
of Delaware $2,000,000 to assist in the reconstruction of school buildings. 

We now have the report of the survey in Alabama. The report is 
issued as a bulletin of the United States Bureau of Education under the 
title An Educational Study of Alabama. The study was directed by the 
bureau, the work of the various divisions being in charge, for the most part, 
of specialists and collaborators of the bureau. The study was made in a 
remarkably brief period. The Alabama Education Commission met for 
the first time March 11, 1919; the Commissioner of Education began his 
work on March 12, and on June 11 the report was presented to the Educa- 
tion Commission. Despite the rapidity with which the work was done, the 
bureau has been able, through the employment of a large body of experts, to 
make a rather complete investigation of the educational situation in the 
state. 

The report is organized under the following headings: General School 
Organization and Administration, History of Education in Alabama, Rural 
and Agricultural Education, City Schools, Higher Education, Preparation of 
Teachers, and Special Education. 

If one desires a picture of education at a low ebb, let him read this report. 
In 1910, we are informed, 23 per cent of the whole population of the state 
above 10 years of age was illiterate. During the selective draft Alabama 
had approximately 10,000 young men of draft age wholly illiterate. The 
remedy for this situation seems to be, first of all, money. And yet, while 
the constitution permits the assessed valuation of property to reach "60 per 
cent of its fair and reasonable cash value," at the present time it is assessed 
for scarcely more than a third of this. The report, of course, makes it clear 
that the problem is a complex one. There is the negro who constitutes 42. 5 
per cent of the total population. There is the century-old disposition of the 
people to look upon education as a matter of private responsibility. There 



1 An Educational Study of Alabama, Bulletin No. 41. Washington: United States Bureau 
of Education, 1 91 9. Pp.522. 
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is also that old relic (the report is more gracious) who has no need of schools 
for his children. One well-to-do planter expressed himself thus: "I have got 
along without any book learning myself, so I guess the children can too; 
besides, if I sent the youngsters to school, they might come to look down on 
their old 'pap.' " 

Under such conditions one is not surprised when it is reported that only 
35 per cent of the whole school population is in daily attendance, that 54 
per cent are over-age, that 29 per cent of 3,648 rural and village schools have 
no toilet facilities whatever, that about one out of every four children of 
school age in the state is infected with hookworm, that 80 per cent of the 
white teachers of the state and over 95 per cent of the colored teachers have 
had no special training for their work, etc. 

What kind of teaching do future American citizens receive in Alabama? 
After discussing conditions in the rural schools, the report proceeds: "It 
is practically useless and impossible under such circumstances to discuss 
the instruction observed in relation to fundamental principles of teaching. 
Modern ideas and methods are quite disregarded, and do not apparently 
enter into the consideration of the majority of teachers. The recitation is 
a lesson-hearing process in which the pupil is expected to memorize the 
material found in the textbook and repeat it. In many cases the teacher is 
himself unfamiliar with it, and entirely unprepared either as to subject- 
matter or methods of instruction." [p. 114.] 

While descriptions of instruction like the foregoing are helpful, it is 
regrettable that the survey staff did not go a step further and by the use of 
modern methods of measurement determine the actual results of such teach- 
ing. They are no doubt poor. Precisely how poor, no one knows. 

As in the case of the Delaware survey, the Alabama survey report has 
become the basis, as it deserves, for a new educational code which has the 
strong support of the governor and will probably be adopted. 



A physiology for high schools} — Healthful Living is the title of a well- 
written physiology of the standard type. There is nothing striking in its 
treatment, no departures from the ordinary to make it worthy of special 
notice. The style is fairly simple, the science is accurate, the illustrations 
are about such as are usually included in a physiology. The author uses 
effectively recent statistics of mortality, morbidity, habit formation, etc. 
There is a somewhat larger proportion of anatomical material than has been 
included in most of the recent texts. One good feature is the addition of a 

'J. F. Williams, Healthful Living. New York: Macmillan Co., 1919. Pp. xii-f-431. 



